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Once  more  and  with  a  reluctant  hand,  too,  we  lift  the  dusty 
cover  of  the  faithful  old  Underwood  for  the  last  time.  This 
is  our  Swan  Song  to  you,  our  public.  'Tis  an  unhappy  occa- 
sion for  us  to  suddenly  come  up  for  air  in  the  rushed-as- 
usual  process  of  getting  out  this  issue  and  realize  that 
this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  be  pecking  out  this  column. 
We  are  indeed  morose.  We  didn't  dream  that  time  traveled  so 
swif tly-and  now,  it's  time  for  us,  the  old  staff  to  make  way  for 
the  new  staff.  Said  new  staff  will  take  over  the  reins  with 
a  whopping  big  May  issue,  dedicated  to  the  Seniors.  To  them 
we  wish  the  luck.  Because  they'll  need  it.  And  patience  too- 
That's  No.  1  virtue  in  this  game.  Also  we  hope  they  are  suf- 
ficiently endowed  with  such  indispensible  qualities  as 
grit,  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  that  good  old  bull  dog  de- 
termination, these  coupled  with  patience  and  a  bit  of  luck 
here  and  there  should  make  the  new  staff  a  super  one  .  . . 
We've  had  fun-it  can't  be  denied.  Like  the  old  man  who  kiss- 
ed the  cow,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes. -so  we've  done 
our  best  to  bring  our  readers  a  variety  of  articles, 
stories,  and  features  which  we  hope  have  appealed  to  the 
"tastes"  of  all.  For  instance  we've  uncovered  a  murder  mys- 
tery that  is  guaranteed  to  hold  even  the  most  rabid  fan  in 
suspense  until  the  last  syllable.  Then,  too,  if  you're 
the  one  who  appreciates  a  sophisticated  satire  you'll 
find  "Modern  Design"  is  the  story  for  you.  Our  own 
Phyllis  Pedigo  is  the  nucleus  for  a  humorous  account  of 
her  work  in  Australia-you  will  chuckle  when  you  read 
of  the  false  teeth  episode  .  .  .  All  these  you'll  find 
between  these  covers.  We'd  like  to  telescope  into  this 
brief  page  our  thanks  to  you,  our  readers,  to  our  fa- 
culty advisers,  and  to  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Wall 
of  the  Herald  Office-who  double  as  our  right  hand! 
You've  all  helped  to  make  this  magazine  what  it  is. 
We've  merely  taken  the  contributions,  advice,  and 
material  you've  given  us  and  assembled  it  under  the 
name  Colonnade  .  .  .  Best  of  luck  to  you,  new  staff 
and  editor  -  and  carry  on. 
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HE  Alpha  and  Omega  I  knew  about  Australia  before  going  there  was  that  it  was 


that  the  place  was  overrun  with  kangaroos  and  jackrabbits,"  Miss  Phyllis  Payne  Pedigo, 
S.  T.  C.  alumna  and  Red  Cross  worker  in  Australia  for  sixteen  months,  commented  when 
she  was  in  Farmville  for  Founders  Day. 

"Merrylegs",  as  she  was  affectionately  nicknamed  by  the  American  soldiers  she  worked 
with  "down  under",  was  among  the  first  group  of  Red  Cross  workers  to  go  overseas  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  December,  1941,  and  she  was  stationed  in  the  "never  never  land",  the 
bush  country  of  Northern  Australia  to  make  an  American  club  for  the  several  thousands 
of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  there.  After  being  wounded  in  the  line  of  duty  late  in  1943,  Miss  Ped- 
igo was  sent  back  to  the  United  States  for  complete  recovery.    She  has  been   featured   in 


DOWN  UNDER 

Harpers  Bazaar,  the  Readers  Digest,  and  the  Club  Woman,  and  Was  guest  speaker  on  the 
Founders  Day  program  in  Farmville  on  March  4. 

In  telling  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  soldiers  in  Australia,  Miss  Pedigo  repeatedly 
stated  that  their  sense  of  humor  has  been  their  saving  grace. 

"The  Australian  people  can't  quite  take  it  in,"  she  said.  "One  of  the  funniest  stories  I 
have  heard  is  about  the  soldier  who  leaned  over  the  counter  in  one  of  the  larger  stores  and 
gazed  in  the  eyes  of  the  bewildered  young  clerk.  Finally  he  asked  her,  'Do  your  eyes 
bother  you?'  The  girl  was  completely  innocent  and  told  him  'No'.  With  which  he  replied, 
'Well,  they  sure  bother  me!'  It's  this  type  of  humor  that  keep  the  boys  going." 

"I'll  never  forget  last  Christmas,"  Miss  Pedigo  said.  "Several  months  before  the  holiday 
some  of  the  boys  got  a  copy  of  Pic  magazine  with  a  Rita  Hayworth  glamorized  on  the 
cover,  and  they  claimed  that  she  was  what  they  wanted  for  Christmas.  We  all  made  a  joke 
of  it  and  posted  the  picture  on  the  bulletin  board.  Then  a  few  days  before  Christmas  I 
heard  that  there  were  two  American  girls  coming  to  help  with  the  holiday  entertainment. 
So  under  Rita's  picture  I  wrote,  'The  Red  Cross  comes  through,  not  one,  but  two,'  and  that 
was  all  I  would  tell  them. 

"The  girls  came  in  on  Christmas  Eve.  It's  the  rainy  season  there  and  they  were 
drenched  and  bedraggled  when  they  came  in  the  back  way.  We  were  all  three  wearing  eve- 
ning dresses  which  in  itself  was  a  treat  for  the  boys.  I  came  out  first,  and  then  one  of  the 
other  girls  followed.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  where  the  other  girl  was  when  she  appear- 
ed at  the  door.  The  temperature  was  110  even  at  night  and  I  could  feel  the  perspiration 
dripping  down  my  legs  under  the  jersey  evening  dress.  And  when  I  looked  there  was  Ellen 
in  the  doorway  dressed  in  a  sleek  white  dress  with  a  white  fox  jacket  on.  Her  hair  was  coal 
black  and  she  had  water  lilies  in  it. 

"When  you  realize  that  the  boys  hadn't  seen  anything  like  that  for  months  you  will  un- 
derstand how  they  felt.  You  could  almost  see  their  knees  sinking.  And  after  Christmas  I 
added  a  postscript  to  the  bulletin  board,  'Who  missed  Rita?' 

"It  seemed  so  strange  to  find  in  Australia  that  few  people  over  sixteen  had  their  own 
teeth,"  Miss  Pedigo  remarked.  "But  you  couldn't  expect  any  more  when  you  realize  that 
their  diet  was  made  up  of  meals  like  mutton  soup,  mutton,  two  kinds  of  potatoes,  and 
mutton  gravy,  and  mutton  suet  for  dessert.  When  the  boys  would  ask  me  about  one  of  the 
Australian  girls  about  whom  he  was  getting  interested,  I  would  tell  him  that  the  difference 
between  American  girls  and  Australian  girls  is  that  when  they  get  cold,  the  American 
girls'  teeth  chatter  and  the  Australian  girls'  teeth    clatter." 

"There  was  one  American  nurse  who  had  quite  an  experience  because  of  the  number 
of  false  teeth  among  the  soldiers,"  Phyllis  related.  "She  was  in  an  Australian  hospital 
and  just  before  time  to  retire  each  of  the  soldiers  in  her  ward  asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 
Tired  as  she  was,  she  brought  a  glass  to  each  of  them  and  then  crawled  into  bed.  Just 
before  she  got  to  sleep  she  remembered  that  she  had  broken  a  rule  and  left  the  empty 
glasses  in  the  Ward. 

"Thinking  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor  she  crept  quietly  in  the  dark- 
ened ward  and  retrieved  the  glasses.  When  she  reached  the  light,  she  found  they  were  all 
still  filled  and  that  each  one  of  them  contained  a  set  of  false  teeth.  Still  thinking  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor  she  returned  a  glass  to  each  bedside  table  and  was  well 
out  of  the  way  when  morning  came.  That's  the  sort  of  experiences  one  has  in  such  hospitals." 

"Australia  itself  is  so  different  from  anything  the  boys  had  ever  known,"  the  Red  Cross 
worker  said.  "There  horses  are  cheap.  You  can  get  a  good  horse  for  $6.00  almost  anytime. 
They  just  run  wild  there  and  horse  racing  is  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  people.  Why,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  one  couldn't  even  buy  a  postage  stamp  anywhere.  Everything  was 
closed  up  for  the  horse  race." 

"And  the  mosquitos!"  Miss  Pedigo  smiled  in  remembrance.  "They  actually  came  in 
shifts.  The  only  thing  that  was  any  protection  was  Barbasol  shaving  cream.  We  never  did 
decide  whether  that  was  a  compliment  or  an  insult  to  the  cream,  but  it  was  more  effective 
than  anything  else!"  Continued  on  Page  30 
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MAN- 

AT  LAST  THE 

CONQUERABLE 


Mary  Parrish  Viccellio 


HCCORDING  to  the  magazine  that  I  was 
just  thumbing  through,  if  a  girl 
doesn't  have  a  man  these  days,  it's  a  purely 
personal  fault  of  her  own,  and  she  can  have 
absolutely  no  recourse  because  of  the  sad 
law  of  male  distribution  or,  the  equally  as 
sad,  general  lack  of  men.  Excluding  the 
fact  that  what  a  man  desires  most  in  a 
woman  is  her  money,  and  with  determined 
emphasis  on  the  personal  charm  side,  mod- 
ern magazines  and  radio  advertising  offer 
no  few  ways  to  get  the  meaningful  whistle, 
the  proverbial  glad  eye,  or  the  more  crude- 
ly flattering  wolf  call.  In  fact,  modern 
advertisement  would  lead  one  to  believe 
she  could  even  demand  her  choice  among 
the  three  by  merely  applying  the  righ' 
shade  of  lipstick,  face  powder,  and  nail 
polish — and  by  generally  painting  on  those 
liquid  stockings  in  the  most  shapely  man- 
ner possible.  To  convince  the  gullible  victim 
of  the  absolute  effectiveness  of  the  product, 
it  is  usually  approved  by  the  Good  House- 
keeping Institute  and  endorsed  for  use- 
ability  by  a  New  Jersey  debutante  or  bride- 
elect  who,  doubtlessly,  has  been  floating 
with  Ivory  soap  since  birth  and  was  never 
even  slightly  cosmetic  conscious.  Anyhow, 
you  wouldn't  be  in  her  I-Miller's  for  all  the 
rice  in  China! 

But,  confessing  that  the  feminine  in  me 
makes  hope  spring  eternal  and  convinces 
me  that  there  might  be  plausibility  in  such 
plans,  I  shall  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
some  simple  but  apparently  successful  ways 
of  acquiring  for  oneself  that  tip-to-toe  love- 
liness which,   according  to  the  books  any- 


how, gives  to  the  adherer  of  such  plans  no 
small  dash  of  professional  oomph. 

Shall  we  start  from  the  top? 

Lovely  hair  has  now  become  a  matter 
of  a  simple  overnight  treatment.  And  if 
dandruff,  itching  scalp,  and  falling  hair 
are  threatening  to  make  you  a  social  flop, 
Glovers  Hair  Mange  is  quite  the  answer  to 
your  problem.  And  if  anything  but  soft, 
manageable,  lustrous  locks  result,  chances 
are  you  can  demand  your  money  back. 

For  that  lovelier  look  about  the  face — 
if  you're  wise — you'll  use  Ivory  soap  be- 
cause "more  doctors  advise  it  than  all  the 
other  brands  together."  This  tip  is  straight 
from  the  baby,  but  the  girl  who  used  it  got 
"herself  that  Marine"!  Marines  love  trou- 
ble— and  Evening  in  Paris  make-up,  per- 
fumed with  the  fragrance  of  Romance,  "can 
spell  heart  trouble  in  any  man's  language." 
No  matter  how  devil-may-carish  he  is,  he 
can  be  conquered  by  "this  lovely  combina- 
tion of  face  powder  that  creatures  a  mystic 
veil  of  beauty,  a  delicate  flush  of  feather 
rouge,  and  the  bright  accent  of  Evening  in 
Paris  lipstick." 

Paulette  Goddard  says,  and  apparently 
she's  convinced  of  it,  that  for  skin  that's 
T.  N.  T.,  the  Woodbury  Night  Cap  can't  be 
bea^.  This  treatment  will  completely  shat- 
ter any  man's  defenses! 

For  your  slim  Finger  Silhouette  fash- 
ions, Revelon's  Bright  Forecast  will  get  the 
desired  result.  And  for  that  professional 
look,  two  coats  is  advised.  If  you're  lucky 
and  reach  the  store  before  the  "hoarders" 
Continued  on  Page  29 


Who  Said  It? 


Jane  Knapton 


Statistics 

Sex female 

Age 20 

Height 5'  5" 

Weight 115  lbs. 

Hair blond 

Eyes green 


First,  from  the  little  chart  of  statistics, 
you  can  get  a  general  picture  of  the  girl  I 
am  going  to  describe,  using  the  styles  of 
five  well  known  writers.  Now,  the  idea  is, 
can  you  recognize  these  authors  by  my  hum- 
ble attempts  of  imitation?  (If  you  get 
stumped,  the  answers  are  on  page  twenty- 
one). 


1.    As  would  say  it: 

One  day  I  walked  from  Riverside  Drive  to 
Broadway  in  New  York  City.  A  taxi  pulled  up  at 
the  corner  of  52nd  and  Broadway,  and  I  watched 
a  girl  step  out. 

By  God,  I  thought,  she's  different  as  a  ban- 
shee's wail. 

Brother,  this  was  the  truth. 

She  was  young  and  beautiful  and  alive,  and 
her  hair  was  bright  against  the  dark  of  her  fur 
coat.  Her  face  had  a  feline,  dreamy  expression, 
and  her  eyes  were  green.  When  she  walked  across 
the  sidewalk  under  the  canopy  to  the  doorway,  it 
was  with  a  quick,  angry  movement. 

I  looked  at  her  legs.  I  can  always  appreciate 
beauty  where  I  find  it.    I  whistled. 


3-     And  's  version: 

He  looked  up  sullenly  to  find  her  standing  just 
inside  the  door  of  his  shanty.  Her  matted  yellow 
hair  fell  back  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  heavily 
made-up  eyes  shifted  their  gaze  uneasily  to  her  red 
fingernails.  Underneath  her  tight  faded  cotton 
dress,  her  body  arched  as  she  leaned  back  against 
the  door  frame. 

"You  don't  need  to  look  at  me  like  I  was  poi- 
son," she  said  defensively.  "But  don't  you  worry 
none,  I  just  come  to  pay  you  a  friendly  visit!" 

He  was  still  looking  at  her,  as  he  said  quietly, 
"You  ain't  a  bad  looking  girl,  Effie,  not  by  a  damn 
sight." 


2.    With  a  bit  of  malice,  might  say: 

Conventionally,  she  was  not  a  pretty  girl,  but 
she  had  a  lovely  figure  with  legs  to  match,  that 
helped  offset  that  oversight.  Maybe  her  mouth  was 
too  generous  to  be  beautiful,  and  her  hair  defied 
anyone  to  guess  its  original  color  from  the  brassy 
gold  it  had  become — still  she  had  a  way  of  lowering 
her  fabulously  long  lashes  over  her  sleepy  green 
eyes,  and  then  suddenly  tangling  them  when  she 
looked  up,  that  made  the  men  in  the  room  gather 
around  her,  and  that  made  the  women  sweetly 
murmur  such  things  as  "Devon,  dear,  what  an 
exquisite  dress  you're  wearing!  Too  bad  you  could 
not  get  it  in  your  size." 


4 's  own  method  would  be: 

Her  soft,  blond  hair  fell  back  from  her  white 
forehead  as  the  girl  leaned  forward  to  look  out  of 
the  train  window.  Her  wide,  sea-green  eyes 
brimmed  with  tears  that  she  could  not  ho]d  back, 
and  lifting  her  face,  she  sent  up  to  the  heavens  a 
prayer  for  strength  and  comfort.  The  young  man 
sitting  across  the  aisle  had  noticed  the  lovely 
slender  girl  when  she  first  came  on  board,  for  there 
was  about  her  a  radiance  and  beauty  not  seen  very 
often.  He  had  been  unable  to  take  his  eyes  away 
from  her  from  the  moment  he  saw  her,  and  now, 
seeing  her  distress,  he  was  filled  with  longing  to 
protect  and  comfort  her. 


5 could  dolefully  write: 

Gazing  at  her  image  in  the  looking  glass,  the 
girl  seemed  not  to  be  overly  pleased  with  what  she 
saw.  Candlelight  gleamed  from  the  dresser,  and 
was  reflected  from  the  glass.  She  saw  in  herself 
a  maiden  of  twenty  summers,  grown  not  so  tall 
nor  so  stout,  with  large  hazel  eyes  and  fair  hair, 
which  she  had  let  down,  falling  in  abundance  to 
her  waist.  Tui-ning  her  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  she  examined  her  reflection  for  some  few 
minutes.  Then  she  suddenly  smiled,  as  if  she  found 
herself  no  longer  plain,  and  catching  up  her  hair 
with  her  combs,  picked  up  the  candle  and  ran 
downstairs. 


And  in  celestial  circles 
all  the  run-of-tlie  mill  angels  would 
rather  be  archangels  or  at  least 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 

— Odgen  Nash 


MODERN 


X  switched  on  the  light  above  the  desk 
where  I  sit  sometimes  to  figure  out 
bills  or  make  lists  of  things  to  buy  when  I 
go  shopping.  Picking  up  the  letter  I  had 
received  this  afternoon  from  Miss  Spence's 
school,  I  contemplated  what  I  would  say  in 
my  biography  which  was,  the  letter  stated, 
with  the  history  of  other  members  of  the 
class,  to  be  presented  next  year  at  the  reun- 
ion of  our  class  at  Miss  Spence's  School.  I 
opened  the  upper  drawer  of  the  desk  and 
reached  in  to  take  out  some  papers  so  that 
I  could  begin  writing  a  sketch  of  my  life. 
My  hand  groped  around  but  I  didn't  feel 
any.  Then  I  remembered  that  this  wasn't 
the  drawer  Where  the  paper  was  supposed 
to  be  kept. 

"Oh!  Where  did  that  decorator  say  the 
paper  was  supposed  to  be  put?  Oh,  I 
remember.  It's  in  that  compartment  in  the 
concealed  drawer.  I  know  that  as  soon  as  I 
get  used  to  it,  I'm  going  to  simply  adore 
this  apartment  I  The  decorator  who  did 
it  over  for  Jim  and  me  is  absolutely  clever. 
She  said  that  since  the  apartment  is  so 
small,  we  must  utilize  every  little  space. 
Her  suggestion  to  turn  a  corner  of  the  bed- 
room into  a  sort  of  extra  living  room  was 
just  too  charming.  I  tell  all  our  friends  that 
it's  our  "Cozy  Corner  Bedroom."  Jim's 
closet  was  converted  into  a  bookcase,  and 
we  moved  his  clothes  into  the  wardrobe  in 
the  hall.  The  decorator  also  said  that  I 
simply  must  have  a  desk  in  the  bedroom, 
where  I  could  be  by  myself  to  pay  those 


awful  bills  and  answer  invitations  and 
checks.  Of  course,  the  bedroom  is  very 
pact  now,  but  as  soon  as  I  remember  v 
everything  goes,  I'm  going  to  just  love 
death."  ! 

I  turned  the  radio  on  to  hear  the 
news  while  I  wrote,  because  I  think  e 
one  should  know  what's  going  on  in 
world,  even  it  it's  ghastly  and  one  dc 
understand  it  at  all.  I've  often  thought 
there's  nothing  more  utterly  boring  ths 
uninformed  person,  and  besides,  you 
ever  tell  what  brilliant  person  you'll 
as  a  dinner  partner  at  those  clever  p; 
Vera  DuWaine  gives.  Honestly,  she  k 
some  of  the  most  divine  people  —  ps 
analysts,  communists,  counts,  actress 
just  everybody  who  is  anybody.  Of  c( 
Jim  doesn't  like  my  friends,  because  tl 
the  kind  of  people  who  don't  mind  ta 
about  sex  at  the  dinner  table.  He  just 
not  understand  them.  I've  tried  to  ex 
to  him  that  they  are  artists  and  sc 
naturally  full  of  depths  and  mystery  ■\ 
we  aren't  supposed  to  fathom.  I've 
tried  my  best  to  make  Jim  more  democ 
but  he  still  depends  on  Dunn  and  ] 
street's  rating. 

I  turned  the  radio  off  before  begi: 
to  write,  because  the  war  news  was  to 
rifying.  It  makes  me  shudder  just  to 
it,  and  then  I  know  that  when  Jim  ( 
home  in  the  afternoon  he'll  be  all  upse 
won't  talk  to  me.  Really,  Jim  shouldr 
the  war  news  bother  him  so.  It's  not 


SIGN 


Sarah  Trigg 

going  to  lose  the  war.  I  try  to  tell 
the  Axis  can't  possibly  win,  but 
;ares  back  at  me  blankly  and  won't 
vhat  he's  thinking. 
:ed  up  my  pencil  and  began  writ- 

:  Pamela  Ridgeley  Markham. 
Havre  de  Gras,  Maryand,  April 

ts:    Steven    Craft    Ridgeley    and 
'ield  Ridgeley. 

:'en:    Richard,    March    27,    1932; 
October  18,  1934. 
iss:  New  York,  New  York, 
red  at:  Miss  Spence's  School, 
ced  down  at  the   blank.   It  really 
dreadfully  bourgeoisie,  but  when 
a  a  sketch  of  my  life  after  leaving 
11  make  it  very  clever  and  unique, 
cvrite  beautiful,  beautiful  words, 
e  will   say,    "Dear,   dear  Pamela, 
erly    fascinat- 


leaving    Miss 
School     (I 
made  my  de- 
course,     you 
'  it  was  during 
ession    so    The 
lought  it  would 
0  have   just  a 
soiree.  Besides, 
tterly   fashion- 
.  Nothing  elab- 
)r  pretentious, 
ed  on  Page  26 


AH  MEN ! 


Jane  Smith 


nERE  is  advice  and  information  to  the  young  and  uninformed 
about  uniforms — though  there  are  few  who  are  not  informed 
and  still  fewer  who  are  not  uniformed.  From  U.  S.  0.  experience 
with  Picketteers  and  Hampden-Sydney  sailors  with  an  occasional 
Marine  thrown  in  for  spice,  we  present  this  attempt  at  classifying 
service  men.  They  fall,  strangely  enough  into  three  main  divisions, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine. 

The  first  division  is  sub-divided  into  regular  Army  and  Army 
Air  Corps.  From  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  we  select  two  G.  I.  Joes, 
who  are  typical  in  their  rakish  overseas  caps,  and  shiny  leather  belts 
worn  casually  over  their  shoulders — though  we  see  no  sense  in  it. 
When  you  meet  them,  your  eyes  are  drawn  as  if  by  a  magnet  to  their 
shoes,  which  are  always  the  biggest  and  most  important  part  of 
them.  One  is  inevitably  from  Oklahoma  and  the  one  with  the  Yankee 
brogue  is  always  from  Noo  Joizy.  A  good  three  hours  of  gin  rummy 
is  required  before  the  lingo  of  either  of  them  begins  to  resemble  in 
any  way  the  English  language.  Jake  Joizy's  favorite  subjects  for 
conversation  are  your  southern  accent  and  the  latest  Noo  Joizy  hot 
spot.  Dancing  with  him  is  like  turning  yourself  slowly  into  a  pret- 
zel. Oscar  Oklahoma  is  shy  at  first,  begins  with  an  apology  for 
dancing  as  he  does,  not  that  anything  as  abstract  as  an  apology 
could  help  the  mutilated  toes  of  your  best  shoes.  After  you  have 
pranced  patiently  through  three  pieces,  the  saga  of  Oklahoma  begins 
and  you  settle  yourself  for  the  monologue  of  the  evening. 

The  men  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  seem  to  have  all  been  fed 
the  same  baby  food  for  they  are  so  similar  you  can  spot  them  any- 
where. When  an  apparition  approaches  in  a  very  tight  fitting  shirt, 
leather  flying  jacket,  officer's  pinks,  a  slouchy  garrison  cap  that  has 
been  softened  by  several  showers  to  give  it  that  casual  look  and  a 
shiny  pair  of  silver  wings,  sister  beware  for  there  you  have  Air 
Corps  Al.  He  prefers  his  women  like  cigarettes,  lasting  only  a 
little  while  and  then  tossed  aside  for  a  new  one.  He  is  God's  gift  to 
the  women  of  the  world  and  dislikes  for  any  of  them  to  forget  that 
fact.  He  walks  with  a  decided  swagger ;  dances  the  very  latest  steps 
with  an  affected  smoothness.  His  favorite  topic  of  conversation  is 
himself,  his  women,  and  occasionally  to  show  his  wide  knowledge 
and  experience  of  aeroplanes.  "Last  week  some  damn  fool  tried  to 

take  off  on  the  same  strip  I  was  landing  on  but  I "  and  so  on, 

far  into  the  night. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  saunter  into  Shannon's  for  a 
Continued  on  Page  29 
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Mary  Parrish  Viccellio 


Little  frog,  who  made  you 

A  victim  of  dissection 

With  bulging  eyes  and  shapely  shafts 

A  chordate  of  perfection? 


2. 

And  gave  you  heart  and  systems, 
And  bones  and  brain  and  brawn? 
Did  Mother  Nature  wink  her  eye 
The  day  she  saw  you  born? 


3. 

I've  studied  your  anatomy 

From  your  gills  down  to  your  tibia, 

And  daily  I  go  nuts 

At  the  mention  of  amphibia! 


I've  watched  your  naked  heart  beat  out 
The  raucous  reel  of  dying, 
And  I  often  wonder  what  you  think  about 
When  into  your  viscera  I  go  prying. 


Today  I  drew  your  skeleton 
And  now  I  know  you  all. 
The  mystery  of  the  vertebrate 
With  color  I'll  recall. 


11 


Tom's  creed  teas  the  age-old  "Survival  of  the  fittest"  - 
was  that  why  he  lay  murdered 
in  the  next  room? 


GROSS  CURRE 


Marilyn  Bell 


fTREAMS  of  rain  rolled  down  the  cold, 
clear  surface  of  the  window  pane  as 
I  sat  gazing  out  into  the  night.  Small 
streams  ran  slowly,  then  caught  in  a  larger 
vein  of  water,  flowed  rapidly  and  helplessly 
on  to  the  water  drain,  the  gutter,  the  sewer, 
the  river,  swelling  its  sides,  flooding  its 
banks,  bringing  danger,  ultimate  disaster. 
How  insignificant  was  the  small  stream  of 
water  on  the  pane!  How  treacherous  it 
grew,  caught  in  the  rushing  tide  of  uncon- 
trolled energy. 

The  tiny  stream  of  water  was  not  unlike 
my  Thomas  who  lay  in  the  other  room,  a 
victim  of  his  unchecked  desire.  It  took  only 
a  quick  flash  in  the  past  to  see  him  as  a  fro- 
licking, alert  little  boy,  sensitive  to  his  en- 
vironment, curious  about  life. 

"His  is  the  scientific  mind,"  his  father 
used  to  say. 

Not  understanding  the  full  significance 
of  his  statement,  I  smiled  approvingly, 
proud  in  the  knowledge  that  my  son  was 
above  average. 

It  seemed  that  my  days  of  contentment 
were  numbered,  for  I  had  cause  to  be 
aroused  and  troubled  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  my  son  when  an  incident  occurred  in 
his  early  childhood.  He  met  me  at  the  gate 
one  day  with  the  small  limp  body  of  a  bird 
in  his  hand. 

"How  cute!     Is  it  hurt?"  I  questioned. 

"No,  mother,  it's  dead.  I  chloroformed 
it." 


"You  chloroformed  it!  But  why,  dear? 
Why  would  you  want  to  kill  a  helpless  little 
bird?" 

"The  rest  of  the  birds  flew  away.  It 
wasn't  strong  enough  to  fly.  It  fell  and 
broke  its  wing;  so  I  chloroformed  it  like 
Daddy  and  I  do  the  butterflies." 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  worried  about  the 
incident.  The  average  child  would  have 
wanted  to  protect  and  care  for  the  injured 
creature,  but  Tom's  reactions  were  differ- 
ent. I  mentioned  what  had  happened  to  his 
fa+her  that  evening. 

"Smart  child  I'd  say.  Logical  thinker! 
Don't  worry,  dear,"  he  answered  laughingly 
"He  isn't  a  marked  criminal." 

After  a  while  the  alarming  scene  was 
forgotten  for  Tom's  progress  overshadowed 
anything  that  might  have  happened  in  the 
past.  In  fact,  there  were  numerous  times 
when  I  felt  inferior  to  my  son.  His  intellect 
had  outgrown  mine  in  many  respects. 

Tom  and  his  father,  however,  were  con- 
stant companions.  When  they  were  not  en- 
grossed in  some  discussion  in  the  library, 
they  were  hunting  or  riding  together.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  rides  that  Tom  had 
attempted  to  jump  his  mare  over  a  wide 
ditch.  The  jump  was  too  great,  and  the 
mare  fell,  breaking  her  leg.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  shoot  her,  for  the 
break  was  impossible  to  set.  Tom's  father 
kept  putting  it  off,  dreading  to  kill  the 
animal  he  had  learned  to  love. 
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CROSS  CURRENT 


"Give  me  the  pistol,  Dad,"  Tom  offered. 
"She's  my  mare.  I'll  end  it  now.  There's 
no  need  for  delay." 

The  boy,  firmly  gripping  the  weapon, 
left  the  room.  When  he  returned,  there  was 
no  expression  of  sorrow  or  regret.  He  lay 
the  pistol  on  the  table  and  picked  up  the 
evening  paper. 

His  complete  coldness  toward  the  death 
of  the  mare  rekindled  the  old  fear  in  me. 
Tom  definitely  lacked  in  his  emotional 
make-up  the  element  of  sympathy  for  the 
weak  and  helpless.  This  fact  became  more 
and  more  evident  as  time  passed,  for  he 
began  to  live  by  the  belief  that  he  had 
learned  in  school,  "the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test." 

"If  we  spent  more  time  in  making  the 
strong  stronger  instead  of  wasting  our 
energy  on  the  weak,  we'd  have  a  healthier, 
happier  world,"  he  told  his  father.  "That 
belief  is  part  of  my  life." 

Not  even  when  Tom  expressed  his  desire 
to  become  a  doctor  did  I  feel  that  he  would 
outgrow  his  strange  interpretation  of  life. 
Instead,  I  had  a  gnawing  fear  that  with 
every  increased  piece  of  knowledge,  there 
was  danger — danger  that  the  knowledge 
would  be  misused. 

Yet  it  seemed  that  my  fears  were  all 
foolish,  for  the  five  years  after  Thomas  had 
finished  his  internship  were  the  most  prom- 
ising that  a  young  surgeon  could  possibly 
have  experienced. 

"You  should  be  very  proud  of  your  son," 
old  Dr.  Mclntyre  told  me.  "He's  the  kind  of 
brain  surgeon  every  doctor  would  like  to 
have  as  an  assistant,  and  only  a  few  ever 
do." 

Yes,  I  was  proud  of  Tom.  No  one  knew 
as  I  did  the  long  hours  he  spent  locked  in 
the  library,  studying  until  early  in  the 
morning.  His  determination  to  become  a 
great  doctor  had  driven  him  almost  beyond 
reason.  Yet  he  was  attaining  what  he  had 
worked  so  hard  for,  and  from  all  evidences, 
it  was  worth  it. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1941,  Tom 
was  chief  brain  surgeon  at  the  general  hos- 
pital. Dr.  Mclntyre  had  asked  for  his  de- 
ferment which  was  granted  because  of  his 
indispensable  position  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession.    Somehow  I  always  felt  that  Tom 


would  like  to  have  gone  in  the  service, 
especially  after  his  best  friend,  Frank 
Murray  had  closed  his  law  office  to  accept 
a  commission  in  the  army;  but  he  never 
mentioned  it.  Two  years  of  the  war  passed 
with  Tom's  life  practically  unaffected  by  it. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1943, 
news  of  Frank's  coming  home  was  a  dread- 
ful shock  to  us  all.  His  young  wife,  Doris, 
had  called  me  to  say  that  he  was  being  sent 
directly  to  the  hospital  and  was  suffering 
from  shock  as  well  as  wounds  received  in 
battle.  I  shall  never  forget  the  morbid 
expression  on  Tom's  face  the  night  that  he 
came  home  after  Frank's  arrival.  He  locked 
himself  in  the  library  and  never  came  to 
bed,  but  went  directly  to  the  hospital  the 
next  morning. 

For  some  reason  I  entered  the  library 
after  he  had  left.  Beside  his  chair  lay  a 
book,  opened  at  the  place  w'here  he  had 
been  reading.  Handicapped  by  the  meaning 
of  medical  terms  I,  neverthless,  caught 
the  significance.  The  v/ords,  "hopeless  in- 
sanity from  severe  shock"  ran  together 
across  the  page. 

"Not  Frank,"  I  cried  aloud,  "Not  Frank, 
insane!" 

All  day  I  walked  the  floor,  wanting  to 
call  the  hospital,  yet  fearing  to  have  my 
discovery  confirmed.  In  the  late  afternoon, 
the  telephone  rang.  Tom's  cold,  hard  words 
met  my  ear. 

"Frank  died  today  under  surgery.  I  was 
performing  the  operation." 

That  was  all.  The  phone  clicked.  I  sat 
waiting  for  Tom  to  come  home.  There  was 
nothing  that  I  could  say  to  him,  however, 
when  he  entered  the  house  that  evening. 
The  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask  would 
not  have  been  answered ;  so  I  remained 
silent.  Only  a  few  moments  after  Tom  went 
into  the  library,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  When  I  opened  it,  I  found  Doris, 
standing  there  drenched  in  the  rain  with 
a  dazed  expression  on  her  face. 

"I've  been  walking  in  the  rain  for  hours," 
she  managed  to  say.  "Where's  Tom?  I've 
got  to  see  him." 

I  showed  her  into  the  library.  Tears 
were  rolling  down  her  stained  cheeks  as 
she  faced  him. 

Continued   on  Page  30 
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nEFULiFBDLHELLE 


Elizabeth  Tennent 


gCCORDING  to  the  Misses  de  Trevilles 
there  were  two  groups  of  people  in 
South  Carolina — those  who  lived  on  St. 
Michael's  Lane  and  those  who  wished  they 
did.  The  Misses  de  Trevilles  were  convinced 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  God  had 
created  this  sanctum  sanctorum  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  embarrassing  those  dreadful 
Northern  Invaders  who  had  had  the  auda- 
city to  drive  their  forebears  from  their  lush 
plantations,  burn  their  beloved  mansions, 
and  force  them  to  seek  other  means  of  ful- 
filling their  Glorious  Heritage.  Miss  Laura 
de  Treville  had  taken  it  as  her  bounden  duty 
in  life  to  educate  strangers  of  the  town  to 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  broken  down 
aristocracy  —  Southern  strangers,  that  is. 
For  Miss  Laura  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Yankees  and  even  less  to  say  of  them. 
The  mention  of  them  was  intolerable  to  her, 
and  the  pain  of  knowing  that  they  were 
existing  in  the  same  country  and  breathing 
the  same  air  as  she  did  was  a  bitter  burden 
she  bore  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  Though 
she  reveled  in  the  role  of  the  persecuted 
immensely,  she  never  by  sign  or  word  re- 
vealed it  to  others.  Miss  Julia  de  Treville 
fundamentally  had  the  same  reaction  to 
matters  of  this  sort  as  her  sister.  But  to 
Miss  Laura's  mortification  Julia  was  grow- 
ing soft  in  her  old  age.  Of  late  she  had 
conceded  that  perhaps  they  were  human. 
After  all,  they  had  not  asked  to  be  born 
Yankees,  and  one  must  be  tolerant  and  for- 
giving even  if  one  did  not  wish  to  class  them 
vidth  one's  dearest  friends.  After  such  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  Miss  Julia,  Miss 
Laura  vdth  head  held  high  would  stalk  to 
her  room  which  served  as  a  fortress  in  such 
moments  of  stress. 

St.  Michael's  Lane  was  twice  blessed. 
Not  only  were  its  sides  lined  with  the  state- 
liest row  of  live  oaks  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  South,  but  it  was  utterly  devoid  from 


contamination  of  all  Outsiders.  The  wags 
of  the  countryside  were  responsible  for  the 
story  that  one  must  have  a  passport  to  enter 
St.  Michael's  Lane.  And  it  was  a  known 
fact  that  all  mothers  promised  their  chil- 
dren that  if  they  we^^e  good,  they  would  go 
to  St.  Michael's  Lane  when  they  died.  A 
trifle  overdrawn,  these  stories,  but  The 
Lane's  clan  would  not  have  raised  serious 
objections  in  the  least  to  the  former  if  it 
had  been  a  fact. 

The  surrounding  community  of  the  small 
town  of  Amity  had  checked  its  growth  and 
remained  at  a  respectable  distance  as  if 
someone  had  forbidden  it  to  trespass  fur- 
ther lest  it  corrupt  this  hallowed  ground. 
The  arrogant  homes  were  securely  en- 
sconced amid  the  graceful  oaks  and  abun- 
dant crepe  myrtle  that  humbly  adorned  The 
Lane,  resolutely  defying  the  World  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  their  shabby  appearance. 
The  Lane  with  its  penniless  but  proud  re- 
sidents was  a  haven  for  those  individuals 
who  "belonged"  and  who  clutched  to  their 
bosoms  the  remnants  of  a  lost  civilization. 
St.  Michael's  Lane  turned  its  aristocratic 
back  to  the  world  and  was  proud  of  it. 

Not  the  least  imposing  of  this  royalty  in 
exile  were  the  Misses  de  Trevilles.  Like  his 
neighbors,  Mr.  Charles  Huger  de  Treville, 
in,  had  moved  his  wife  and  daughter  Julia 
to  Amity  when  their  plantation  was  demol- 
ished. There  Charles  built,  with  his  dwin- 
dling fortune,  the  brick  structure  on  St. 
Michael's  Lane  known  as  Rochelle.  And 
there  Lau^^a  was  born.  Even  her  first  baby 
sigh  was  a  disdainful  one.  Julia  adored  her 
younger  sister  and  there  seemed  to  be  some 
mystic  communion  between  the  two.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  quite  mystic  enough  to  pre- 
vent Laura's  attempt  to  rule  her  sister,  but 
Julia  being  of  a  gentler  nature  was  contin- 
ually forgiving  and  forgetting. 

Quite  conventionally  and  according  to 
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THE  FALL  OF  ROCHELLE 


^'^K^S'^- 


'Julia,"  she  said  ^natter   of  factly,  "you  have  gone  mad." 


the  code  set  up  by  preceding  generations, 
they  performed  the  necessary  obligations 
required  by  virtue  of  their  royal  birth.  They 
recognized  no  society  north  or  south  of 
Charleston,  correctly  despised  the  Yank- 
ees for  what  they  had  done,  and  faithfully 
moved  in  the  accepted  social  circle.  They 
never  married.  For  what  reasons  remained 
a  mystery.  Some  said  that  Laura's  quick 
tongue  talked  her  out  of  many  a  proposal, 
and  most  people  agreed  that  Julia  was  just 
too  shy  to  even  look  at  a  man. 

And  so  when  dear  Mama  and  later  be- 
loved Papa  had  regretfully  passed  from 
St.  Michael's  Lane  to  what  the  Bible  terms 


"eternal  glory"  (though  Laura  always 
vowed  she  couldn't  conceive  of  any  life  more 
glorious  than  that  of  The  Lane),  the  Misses 
de  Trevilles  were  the  sole  monarchs  of 
Rochelle,  a  house  that  put  Buckingham 
Palace  quite  to  shame.  Surrounded  by 
mahogany,  Wedgewood,  and  Sheffield  and 
supplemented  by  black  "Lizzie"  who  knelt 
at  their  shrine,  they  lived  as  they  pleased 
which  is  merely  another  way  of  spelling 
eccentric. 

On  an  early  spring  afternoon  which  was 
sultry  even  for  Amity  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty  three  they 
Continued  on  Page   23 
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For  Sunday  go-to- 
church  dresses,  Nancy 
Whitehead  wears  a 
navy  silk  with  low 
round  neck  and  a  YUf- 
ty  lace  ruffle,  and 
Nancy  Hutter  wears  a 
black  and  white  print- 
ed silk  with  bows  and 
neckline  and  waist  -  - 


»s.N  *  ■ 


sL/e^l  I  ^  l^\j2,d. 


Toi.      LI  ^ruL—  -  -  o 

BALDWIN'; 
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QUALITY  •  PRICE  •  SERVICE     STORE 


These  three  picked  cot- 
ton— Betty  Wright  wears  a 
red  and  white  striped  cham- 
hray  trimmed  with  crisp 
white  grosgrain  ribbon;  Ann 
Blair  wears  a  perky  green 
and  white  checked  dress 
with  tucks  edged  with  min- 
ute bands  of  lace;  Martha 
East  wears  coral  mid  white 
candy  stripes  with  low 
square  neck  and  fro?it  gath- 
ers 171  the  skirt 


Ann  Dickenso^i 
makes  a  memory  with 
a  black  and  white 
checked  taffeta  even- 
ing dress.  The  low 
organdy  ruffle  is  laced 
with  a  black  velveteen 
bow  and  there  are 
pert  little  bows  on  the 
three  -  quarter  length 
sleeves 
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J-a   y  y Lu    u^tatketj   a  J  \Jav 
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Ann  Snyder 
First  Prize  in  Poetry  Contest 

I  stand  in  awe  of  what  I  saw  today- 

I  stood  upon  the  earth  and  watched  your 

flight. 
In  solitude  I  saw  you  wing  your  way 
Into  the  sky  and  vanish  from  my  sight. 
You  left  the  earth  and  drifted  in  the  air 
Like  some  great  bird  that  soars  into  the  blue 
And  finds  a  lonely  place,  and  hovers  there; 
Above  the  realm  of  eagle  wings  you  flew. 
God  lifts  you  up  to  Him  on  silver  wings 
As   you   take   flight   and    from   this   earth 

depart 
Like  a  melody  upon  the  hush  of  spring 
That  floats  its  way  into  my  very  heart. 
I  saw  you  wing  your  way  into  the  sky 

And  knew  God  led  you  as  you  soared  on 
high. 


*         * 
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c=^    J— oak    c^y'nia    tke    c^ku 

Mary  Parrish  Viccellio 
Second  Prize  in  Poetry  Contest 


I  saw  a  Roman  toga ; 
I  saw  a  gladiator  killed, 
And  senators  and  rostra-- 
A  dream  was  then  fulfilled. 

I  saw  a  mountain  peak 
Under  a  studded  moonlit  sky, 
And  everything  a  heart  could  seek- 
My  spirit  rose  so  high! 

I  saw  a  lonely  sheep 
As  fleecy  white  as  snow. 
The  path  above  was  steep ; 
Its  tiny  feet  were  slow. 

Perhaps  you're  all  a-wonder, 
So  vision-full  am  I. 
The  clouds  unrolled  a  drama— 
I  looked  into  the  sky. 


¥ 


Betty  Deuel  Cock 
Third.  Prize  in  Poetry  Contest 

He  took  a  star  from  out  the  sky, 
All  twinkling,  sparkling  clear; 

Then  set  in  gold,  it  made  for  me 
This  ring  I  hold  so  dear. 

He  left  it,  glowing,  on  my  hand ; 

No  other  star  so  bright 
Has  ever  graced  the  dusky  blue 

With  such  a  lovely  light! 

And  if  this  war  should  prove  the  worst 

That  he  cannot  be  mine. 
Some  new  star  may  appear  above. 

But  mine  will  cease  to  shine. 
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Mac's  Cracks 


Helen  McGuire 


He :  "I  keep  a  picture  of  you  in  my  mind 
all  the  time." 

She:  "My  goodness,  how  small  you  make 
me  feel!" 


At  the  conference  in  Tehran,  Churchill 
gave  Stalin  a  sword ;  Stalin  praised  the 
American  war  effort,  and  then  Roosevelt 
carried  both  of  them  over  in  the  corner  and 
explained  the  meaning  of  L.S.M.F.T. 


Mistress :  "You  know,  I  suspect  my  hus- 
band is  having  a  love  affair  with  his  steno- 
grapher." 

Maid :  "I  don't  believe  it.  You  are  only 
trying  to  make  me  jealous." 


"I  hear  the  Faculty  is  trying  to  stop 
necking." 

"Is  that  so?  First  thing  you  know  they'll 
be  trying  to  make  the  students  stop  too!" 


DIRT  CHEAP 

A  private,  after  collecting  his  pay,  count- 
ed the  money  by  wetting  his  finger  and 
leafing  through  the  bills. 

A  nearby  soldier  said,  "Hey,  don't  you 
know  that  money  is  full  of  germs?" 

The  private  grunted.  "Brother,  no  germs 
could  live  on  my  salary." 

— The  Range  Finder 


Knees  are  a  luxury.    If  you  don't  think 
so,  just  try  to  get  hold  of  one. 


Mae  West  uses  powder; 

Clark  Gable  uses  lather; 
My  girl  friend  uses  lipstick; 

At  least  that's  what  I  gather. 


She:    "What    are    you    thinking    about. 
Jack?" 

He:  "The  same  things  you  are,  Jane." 
She:  "If  you  do,  I'll  scream!" 


OUR  OWN  LITTLE  LUCIFER 

The  sergeant  strode  into  the  squad  room. 
"All  right  you  blankety  blank  blank  lazy 
sons  of  a  gun,  fall  out!!!"  he  snarled. 

The  soldiers  grabbed  their  hats  and 
swarmed  out — all  but  one,  our  own  little 
Lucifer,  who  lay  on  his  bunk  blowing  smoke 
rings. 

"Well?"  roared  the  Sarge. 

"Well,"  remarked  Lucifer,  "there  were  a 
lot  of  them,  weren't  there?" 


G.I. :  "Say,  what  ever  happened  to  those 
old  fashioned  girls  who  fainted  when  a  boy 
kissed  them?" 

She:  "What  ever  became  of  the  old 
fashioned  boys  who  made  them  faint?" 

— Fort  Screven  Echoes 


When  Grandma's  beau  came  calling. 
They  sat  apart  like  this. 

When  father  courted  mother, 
They  sat  apart  like  this 

But  when  my  feller  comes  to  call, 
We  situpcloselikethis. 
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MAC'S  CRACKS 


Drag:  "I  always  think  twice  before  let- 
ting anyone  kiss  me." 

Mid :  "0.  K.    But  make  it  snappy." 


DAFFYNITIONS 

Operetta — One  who  says  "Number  please. 

Tense — What  Boy  Scouts  sleep  in. 

Sneers — Mr.  Roebuck's  business  partner. 

Scandal — A  kind  of  shoe. 

Quota — Fourth  of  a  dollar. 

Nitrate — Cheaper  than  the  day  rate. 

Behave — Where  bees  live. 

Chump — To  leap  in  the  air. 

Deliver — Part  of  the  body. 

Axe — To  ask  questions. 

— Jefferson  News 


During  the  Fourth  War  Loan  Drive  a 
man  wandered  into  the  hills  of  Tennessee 
hoping  to  find  a  prospective  customer.  He 
drove  along  the  road  until  he  saw  an  old 
man  plowing  his  land.  He  stopped  the  car, 
got  out,  walked  over  to  the  man  and  said, 
"How  about  buying  a  bond  to  win  the  war?" 

The  old  man  slowly  looked  up  and  said, 
"What  war?" 

"Say,"  said  the  man,  "you  mean  you 
don't  know  there's  a  war  on?" 

"Nope." 

"You  mean  you've  never  heard  of  Chur- 
chill?" 

"Nope." 

"Or  Roosevelt,  or  what  happened  at 
Pearl  Harbor?" 

"Nope." 

"And  you  won't  buy  a  bond?" 

"Nope." 

The  salesman  scratched  his  head,  be- 
wildered but  got  back  in  his  car  and  drove 
away. 

The  old  man's  wife  came  out  into  the 
field  and  inquired  what  the  stranger  had 
wanted. 

Said  the  old  farmer,  "Some  durn  fool 
wanted  me  to  go  bond  for  a  guy  named 
Roosevelt  who  got  into  some  trouble  with 
a  gal  named  Pearl  Harbor  over  on  Church 
Hill." 


HERE  IS  OUR  SIDE 

Getting  out  this  page  is  no  picnic.  If 
we  print  jokes,  people  say  we  are  silly.  If 
we  don't,  they  say  we  are  too  serious.  If 
we  clip  things  from  other  magazines,  we  are 
too  lazy  to  write  them  ourselves.  If  we 
don't,  we  are  too  fond  of  our  own  stuff.  If 
we  don't  print  contributions,  we  don't  ap- 
preciate true  genius.  If  we  do  print  them, 
the  column  is  filled  with  junk.  Now,  like 
as  not,  someone  will  say  we  swiped  this 
from  some  other  magazine  .  .  .  WE  DID! 


ANSWERS: 

1. 

Bill  Saroyan 

2. 

Ilka  Chase 

3. 

John  Steinbeck 

4. 

Grace  Livingston  Hill 

5. 

Charlotte  Bronte 

^^ 


V^ /W^HlAwA^^UMi/Wtu 


"Looks  like  Eleanor's  headin'  South 
this  tivie." 
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They  Are 


^   * 


THE  ROBE 

Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  The  Riverside  Press  Cam- 
bridge.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
1942,  $2.75. 

^y^HEN  you  are  trying  to  decide  just 
\\^  what  book  to  read,  what  do  you  con- 
sider most  in  choosing  that  book?  Are  you 
interested  in  adventure?  Are  you  looking 
for  romance?  Is  it  history  that  you  want, 
or  just  what  do  you  like  most? 

Would  you  like  a  glimpse  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  First  Century?  Would  you 
care  to  visit  the  land  where  Jesus  lived, 
where  he  walked  and  taught? 

Lloyd  C.  Douglas  has  done  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  in  telling  what  might  have 
happened  to  THE  ROBE  of  Christ  after 
the  Crucifixion.  The  story  began  in  the 
home  of  a  Roman  family.  The  son,  Mar- 
cellus,  was  stationed  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  Crucifixion.  There,  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Cross,  he  threw  dice  and  won  THE 
ROBE.  This  incident  might  be  considered 
as  the  turning  point  of  the  story. 

The  author  portrays  Demetrius,  the 
Greek  slave,  in  a  most  important  role.  He 
was  well  educated,  dependable,  and  a  de- 
voted servant.  Several  times  he  was  offered 
his  freedom,  but  each  time  he  refused.  Un- 
like most  masters,  Marcellus  regarded  De- 
metrius as  a  companion. 

THE  ROBE  has  all  the  qualities  of  a 
good  book.  If  you  have  not  been  among 
the  many  who  have  read  it,  then  get  a  copy 
now.  The  book  contains  all  of  the  above — 
adventure,  romance,  history,  and  more. 
— Dorothy  Cummings 


THE  PIED  PIPER 

Nevil  Shute,  William  Morrow  and  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1942,  $2.50. 

OR.  Howard  is  a  modern  version  of  the 
famous  Pied  Piper  of  poetry.  The 
story  of  his  journey  from  France  to  Eng- 
land during  the  German  invasion  of  1940  is 
exciting  because  of  his  talent  for  picking  up 


refugee  children.  This  is  an  outstanding 
novel  by  an  excellent  novelist. 

He  started  his  flight  with  two  children, 
sometimes  walking,  sometimes  riding  trains, 
buses  and  automobiles  loaded  with  fleeing 
people.  He  slept  in  haylofts,  overcrowded 
hotels,  and  attic  rooms.  When  he  reached 
London,  he  had  acquired  seven  children — 
the  original  two  belonging  to  a  modest  cou- 
ple from  Geneva;  the  niece  of  a  maid  at  a 
hotel  where  he  stopped ;  a  small  French  boy 
who  had  seen  his  parents  killed  in  an  air 
raid ;  a  little  German  boy  who  had  been 
starved  and  was  dirty  and  bleeding;  a  Jew- 
ish lad  of  ten ;  and  a  little  German  girl  who 
was  the  niece  of  a  high  official.  After  many 
exciting  and  bewildering  adventures,  the 
Pied  Piper  reached  England — the  home  he 
knew  and  understood — so  tired  and  so  ex- 
hausted, but  at  peace. 

This  book  is,  as  Clifton  Fademan  says,  a 
war  story  "to  take  your  mind  off  the  war." 

— Anna  Headlee 


HUNGRY  HILL 

Daphne   DuMaurier,    Doubleday,    Doran,  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1943. 

>^?^HIS  is  the  story  of  the  feud  between 
%^J  the  Irish  families  of  Brodericks  and 
Donovans  which  lasted  for  the  five  genera- 
tions between  1820  and  1920.  The  trouble 
grew  out  of  the  belief  that  the  Brodericks 
had  stolen  Donovan  land.  The  Brodericks 
owned  Clonmore  Castle  which  once  belonged 
to  the  rival  family.  On  this  property  stood 
Hungry  Hill,  famous  for  its  deposits  of 
copper  and  tin.  When  John  Broderick 
opened  a  copper  mine  there,  the  head  of  the 
Donovan  clan  predicted  failure.  Initial  suc- 
cess was  followed  by  gradual  failure  for  the 
enterprise.  The  Brodericks  moved  toward 
ruin ;  almost  always  a  Donovan  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  each  downward  step.  Dur- 
ing each  generation  something  tragic  would 
happen  to  a  Broderick,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly because  of  the  mine,  and  a  Donovan 
was  always  lurking  in  the  shadows.  In  1920 
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THEY  ARE  READING 


the  heir  to  Clonmore  came  home  from  the 
Great  War  to  discover  that  the  old  house 
had  been  burned  by  the  Irish  Republican 
guards.  This  Broderick  left  Clonmore  for 
a  Donovan  to  graze  his  cows  upon. 

This  book  stretches  over  too  long  a  pe- 


riod of  time  and  includes  too  many  charac- 
ters for  any  one  character  or  situation  to  be 
vividly  presented.  None  of  the  characters 
in  this  story  join  the  memorial  creations  of 
great  fiction.  Hungry  Hill  is  not  one  of 
Du  Maurier's  outstanding  books. 

— ^RosA  Hill 


The  Fall  of  Rochelle 

Continued  from  Page  15 


sat  facing  each  other  in  the  cool  gloom  of 
the  parlor. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Julia  gently. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Laura  firmly. 

And  that's  the  way  they  faced  life — Miss 
Julia  gently,  Miss  Laura  firmly. 

"Julia,"  demanded  her  sister,  rearing 
her  gaunt  frame  back  in  the  deep  red  velvet 
chair,  "Julia,  my  dear,  the  proposition  is 
utterly  preposterous.  And  you  may  as  well 
know  that  I  shall  never  agree.  Julia  de 
Treville,  I'm  ashamed  that  you  could  even 
think  of  such  things.  Why,  it's — it's  down- 
right" and  she  leaned  forward  rigidly,  low- 
ering her  harsh  voice  to  a  reverent  whisper, 
"sacrilegious!" 

Miss  Julia's  misty  blue  eyes  twinkled  as 
they  met  her  sister's  piercing  dark  ones. 
She  smoothed  the  dark  folds  of  her  dress 
with  a  slight  motion  which  was  only  her 
way  of  biding  time  till  Laura's  anger  abat- 
ed, as  she  knew  it  always  would. 

Miss  Julia,  unruffled,  smiled  her  tiny 
imperturable  smile  and  replied  soothingly, 
"Now,  now  Laura.  You  know  you  mustn't 
get  upset — your  blood  pressure's  apt  to  rise 
when —  " 

"Haven't  got  any  blood  pressure,"  snap- 
ped Miss  Laura. 

"Just  the  same,"  Miss  Julia  patiently 
continued,  shaking  her  snow  white  crown, 
"I  don't  understand  how  you  can  refuse  this 
poor  girl  and  her  young  man  a  place  to 
stay.  Here  they  are — miles  and  miles  from 
their  home  in  a  strange  land.  And  Laura, 
we  have  plenty  of  room  in  this  big  house 
to  take  in  those  two.  Why,  I  fancy  a  little 
young  blood  would  liven  up  this  household 
quite  a  bit." 

Miss  Laura  stared.  She  was  speechless, 
which  was  a  bad  sign.    Miss  Julia  quickly 


resumed  her  argument  before  Laura  could 
regain  her  voice. 

"Laura,  you  are  seventy-five  and  I  am 
eighty-one.  I  have  been  thinking  a  lot  late- 
ly. We  are  no  longer  children  and  times 
have  changed."  Miss  Julia  seemed  to  age 
even  as  she  spoke.  "I  truly  don't  believe 
that  it's  right  for  us  to  refuse  this  young 
couple  one  of  our  rooms.  We're  the  only 
people  in  town  who  have  any  room  left  to 
offer  these  Army  people.  And  Laura,  I 
think  it's  our  duty.  Of  course,  I  have  not 
seen  the  girl,  but  when  he  talked  to  me  this 
morning  he  did  seem  such  a  refined  young 
man." 

At  this  Miss  Laura's  voice  was  galvan- 
ized into  action. 

"Julia,"  she  said,  matter  of  factly,  "you 
have  gone  mad.  I  know  it.  If  Papa  could 
hear  you  now,  he'd  turn  in  his  grave.  To 
think  that  you  have  betrayed  our  principles 
by  even  speaking  to  That  Man.  Julia,  you 
have  disgraced  us  both  with  your  rashness. 
And  to  speak  of  that — that  man  as  refined!" 
Miss  Laura  gathered  her  forces  and  plunged 
into  battle  with  a  fury. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Julia  Huger  de  Treville, 
you  may  lower  yourself  as  you  like,  but  as 
long  as  I  have  lived  in  this  house  no — no 
Yankee  has  ever  crossed  the  threshold.  And 
until  the  day  I  die,  I  intend  to  shoot  the  first 
ones  who  dares!" 

Having  delivered  herself  of  this  pro- 
clamation. Miss  Laura  Porcher  de  Treville 
sat  stiffly  back  in  her  red  velvet  throne, 
folded  her  bony  arms,  sniffed  twice  to  add 
finality  and  considered  the  matter  ended. 

Tactfully  Miss  Julia  arose  and  hobbling 
slowly  toward  the  wide  doorway  leading  to 
the  front  hall  she  quietly  murmured  "we 
shall  see,  we  shall  see." 
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THE  COLONNADE 


It  was  Sunday. 

Uncle  Pinckney  Jones,  Postman  and 
newsmonger  supreme,  jogged  along  St. 
Michael's  Lane  in  his  ancient  flivver.  And 
if  the  creaking  and  rattling  of  the  old  car 
was  any  indication  of  its  vintage,  it  was 
most  certanly  not  a  sign  that  Betsy  was 
slowly  resigning  herself  to  the  indignity  of 
the  junk  heap.  On  the  contrary.  She  wore 
her  age  as  a  monument  to  bygone  days  when 
cars  were  cars. 

"Yep,"  Uncle  Pinckney  would  drawl  to 
disbelievers  when  they  gazed  in  awe  upon 
Betsy's  rickety  but  haughty  frame,  "I  reckon 
she's  a  mite  temperamental  at  times,  Betsy 
is,  but  she's  lasted  nigh  on  to  thirty  years 
and  if  I  know  Betsy,  she'll  be  good  for  an- 
other ten.  She's  one  of  the  old  school,  my 
Betsy  is."  And  with  a  proud  gleam  in  his 
birdlike  eyes  he'd  drawl,  "I  reckon  she's  not 
agoin'  to  let  any  of  them  new  fangled 
machines  get  the  best  of  her.  No  sireee,  not 
Betsy!"  And  Betsy  would  vehemently  give 
an  extra  snort  in  approval. 

Uncle  Pinckney  aimed,  spat  with  pre- 
cision born  of  long  experience,  and  then 
chuckled  to  himself  when  he  recollected  the 
many  times  he  had  listed  Betsy's  virtues  to 
those  uppity  moderns. 

"By  Golly,"  he  philosophized,  "Betsy 
ain't  jest  a  tin  hood,  four  wheels,  and  a 
moth-eaten  top— she's  jest  as  much  an  in- 
dividual as  anybody  on  this  street,  take  Miss 
Laura  de  Treville  fer  instance." 

Uncle  Pinckney  caught  himself  in  time 
as  he  hastened  to  reassure  Betsy.  "  'Scuse 
me,  Betsy,"  he  murmured  apologetically, 
peering  over  his  spectacles  toward  the  hood 
where  Betsy's  heart  must  have  been  had 
cars  possessed  hearts.  "I  don't  aim  to  say 
you  are  quite  as  old  as  Miss  Laura,  but  it 
do  beat  all  how  much  you  two  have  in 
common — all  the  time  afussin  an'  afumin' 
'bout  somethin' !  Can't  nobody — nope  not 
even  the  good  Lord  hisself — make  to'ther 
one  of  you  do  anythin'  you  ain't  got  a  mind 
to.    Just  plain  cussed,  that's  all!" 

Uncle  Pinckney  drew  aim,  measured  the 
distance  carefully,  and  outdid  himself  in 
one  glorious  spat.  "Whee,"  he  cackled,  "got 
one  of  Miss  Laura's  new  Poinsetta  plants. 
Never  could  figure  out  why  any  self-respect- 
in'  female  would  want  to  raise  them  foolish 


things.  Can't  abide  'em  m'self.  Reckon  it 
jest  proves  a  woman's  a  mighty  unpredict- 
able crittur." 

Uncle  Pinckney  scratched  the  small  pink 
dome  with  its  thinning  fringes  of  gray  and 
white.  Might  be,  he  mused  that  the  devil 
hisself  was  takin'  revenge  out  on  Amity 
when  Betsy  and  Miss  Laura  de  Treville  hit 
the  world.  "Yep — could  be,  could  be,"  he 
cackled,  pleased  at  his  little  joke. 

Now  Uncle  Pinckney  was  a  wise  man  as 
well  as  a  philosophical  one.  He  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  include  bits  of  sageness  such  as 
his  newly  discovered  origin  of  Betsy  in  his 
chat  to  her,  for  he  thought  she  might  be  a 
trifle  hurt  if  she  knew  he  considered  her  a 
work  of  the  devil.  Betsy  rambled  on  down 
The  Lane,  choosing  her  course  at  her  own 
discretion  and  miraculously  avoiding  the 
deeper  ruts  and  holes,  as  St.  Michael's  Lane 
had  staunchly  resisted  pavement  and  all 
other  forms  of  citification.  The  time  worn 
bumps  had  long  ago  been  rudely  impressed 
on  Betsy's  mind  in  her  youth;  and  if  a  car 
possesses  a  mind,  Betsy  certainly  had  one 
of  her  own. 

Uncle  Pinckney  set  to  some  deep  thinking. 
Some  people  are  powerless  to  talk  without 
benefit  of  their  hands.  Uncle  Pinckney's 
brain  refused  to  function  without  his 
"chaw".  So  he  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of 
his  Sunday  black  trousers.  After  pulling 
out  three  old  bone  buttons,  two  dilapidated 
fishing  lines,  a  small  copy  of  "Trimble's 
Twenty  Sure  Ways  of  Exterminating 
Roaches  and  All  Other  Bothersome  Ver- 
min," a  postcard  for  Mrs.  Hampton  he  had 
forgotten  to  deliver  which  he  glanced  over 
and  found  uninteresting,  four  safety  pins 
and  a  receipt  for  a  bottle  of  Snead's  Elixir, 
the  search  ended  as  he  triumphantly  pulled 
forth  a  ragged  bit  of  Gorman's  Deluxe.  He 
helped  himself  to  a  luxurious  portion.  Now 
he  was  ready  to  think.  Might's  well  let 
Betsy  in  on  this.  Jest  like  all  wimmin,  she's 
perkier  when  somebuddy's  cuttin'  loose  with 
a  little  gossip.  But  what  had  he  planned 
to  think  about? 

"Dagnabit,  Betsy,"  he  fumed,  "Pm  get- 
tin'  old.  Yesiree,  not  as  young  as  I  once 
was.  Can't  even  recollect  what  I  was  study- 
in'  'bout.  Now  let  me  see ."  Sudden- 
ly   Uncle    Pinckney    gave    a    whoop    and 
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slapped  his  leg  and  gleefully  shouted  to  the 
world  at  large,  "The  devil  and  Laura  de 
Treville!" 

Quickly  he  peered  around  on  all  sides  to 
see  if  anyone  had  heard.  Not  a  soul  was  in 
sight.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  drew  his 
dingy  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
mopped  his  wrinkled  brow.  "Glory  be,  that 
was  a  close  one!"  Carefully  remembering 
to  keep  his  voice  lowered,  he  began  to  tell 
Betsy  all  about  it. 

"It's  a  cryin'  shame  she's  so  all  fired 
high  an'  mighty,  Betsy — and  she  with  that 
sweet  old  lady  of  a  sister  she's  got.  But 
when  all's  said  an'  done,  I  reckon  even  if 
the  good  Lord  did  give  Miss  Laura  a  will  of 
iron,  He  had  another  trick  up  His  sleeve 
w'hen  He  gave  Miss  Julia  the  right  medicine 
to  treat  it  with.  Miss  Laura  with  all  her 
cantankerousness  and  her  set  ways  may 
think  she's  boss,  but  by  golly,  I'll  bet  my 
money  on  Miss  Julia  any  day.  Of  course, 
this  is  just  between  you  an'  me,  Betsy.  Now 
I  don't  say  that  Miss  Julia  comes  right  out 
and  says  'Now  look  here,  Sister  Laura,  you 
know  who's  boss  around  these  parts — I  am 
an'  if  I  says  black  is  white,  then  black  is 
white.  Now  mind  you  don't  forget  that.' 
Nope,"  and  Uncle  Pinckney  vigorously 
shook  his  head,  "that  ain't  Miss  Julia's  way, 
Betsy.  She  jest  keeps  real  quiet-like  till  all 
Miss  Laura's  spewin'  and  snortin'  has  spent 
itself  and  then  real  gentle-like  and  unbe- 
knowin'  to  Miss  Laura,  she  twists  that  old 
tyrant  right  aroun'  her  delicate  little  finger. 
Durned  if  she  don't  beat  all,  that  Miss 
Julia." 

Uncle  Pinckney  was  extremely  pleased 
with  himself.  He  was  absolutely  amazed 
that  he  had  stumbled  upon  such  hidden 
powers  of  insight  into  the  characters  of 
others.  Shoulda  been  a  fortune  teller,  he 
thought.  Yep — missed  my  callin'  in  life. 
He  leaned  back  in  the  seat,  straightened  his 
stooped  back,  and  his  face  assumed  a  most 
owlish  expression.  Why  after  all,  Pinckney 
Rutledge  Jones,  it's  jest  right  and  proper 
that  an  important  man  like  you,  the  Post- 
man of  Amity,  should  be  able  to  figure  out 
what  makes  people  tick. 

"By  golly,  Betsy,  I'd  like  nothin'  better 
than  to  have  the  git  up  and  git  and  march 
right  up  under  Miss  Laura's  nose  and  say. 


'Now  looky  here,  you  old  turnip,  even 
though  there's  two  things  we're  agreed  on — 
that  the  South  (God  bless  'er)  won  the  War 
and  that  all  Yankees  are  pizen — that  don't 
keep  me  from  tellin'  you  that  I '." 

Neither  man  nor  beast  nor  unknown 
force  could  stop  Mr.  Pinckney  Jones  now. 
He  hunched  himself  more  grimly  over  the 
wheel  as  he  and  Betsy  snorted  their  way 
on  dovvnti  the  road  until  the  two  were  but  a 
speck  in  the  distance. 

All  was  silent.  And  the  dust  slowly 
settled  on  St.  Michael's  Lane. 

The  late  Sunday  afternoon  stillness 
clung  to  St.  Michael's  Lane.  No  nook  or 
cranny  escaped  its  reverent  clutch.  Miss 
Julia  and  Miss  Laura  sat  slowly  rocking 
in  the  seclusion  of  their  vine  covered  ver- 
anda. For  over  an  hour  there  had  been  a 
cozy  silence  broken  only  by  the  noisy  pass- 
ing of  old  Uncle  Pinckney  on  his  way  down 
to  the  station  to  exchange  gossip  and  in- 
cidentally to  get  the  mail. 

Miss  Julia  was  nodding  comfortably 
when  she  heard  Miss  Laura  clear  her  throat. 
This  was  a  sign  she  had  something  to  say. 
Miss  Julia  roused  herself  and  looked  up. 

"Julia,"  began  Miss  Laura  tentatively. 

"Yes?" 

"I — well,  I  hope  you  don't  mind  what 
I've  done.  I  decided  yesterday  that  those 
other  two  spare  rooms  upstairs  are  just 
going  to  waste  and  so  I've  arranged  for  two 
more  couples  to  move  in  the  first  of  next 
month.  That  couple  we  took  in  last  week 
needs  some  young  folks  around  and  I  don't 
believe  having  six  young  people  in  the  house 
is  too  much  for  us.  After  all  there's  a  war 
on  and  it's  our  duty  to  see  that  these  young 
people  have  a  place  to  live." 

She  concluded  triumphantly  and  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction,  settled  herself  for  a 
quick  nap  before  supper.  Miss  Julia  smiled 
a  little  smile. 

But  before  Miss  Laura  closed  her  eyes, 
she  looked  over  at  Miss  Julia  curiously  and 
said,  "Yankees  fascinate  me,  Julia." 

*        *        m 

Uncle  Pinckney  drove  away  from  the 
station  in  a  daze.  He  had  just  been  told  of 
the  calamitous  event.  Yankees  in  the  house 
of  a  de  Treville.  "Start  praying,  Betsy,"  he 
croaked.    "The  world's  acomin'  to  an  end." 
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Modern  Design 

Continued  from  Page  9 


mind  you  —  just  our  friends  scattered 
over  the  countryside  and  a  few  of  my 
school  friends  from  Boston  and  New- 
York  and  Baltimore  and  Washington.  I 
actually  enjoyed  those  endless  rounds  of 
delightful  dances,  teas,  and  luncheons  until 
I  met  a  positively  captivating  Parisian 
Count  at  Margot's  cocktail  party.  Really, 
dears,  he  changed  my  whole  life.  If  you'll 
allow  me  to  say  it  and  won't  think  I'm  show- 
ing off,  he  made  me  what  I  am  today.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  understand  everything  he 
said  because  he  had  just  come  from  France, 
but  he  had  that  exquisite  continental  man- 
ner. He  had  a  fascinating  trick  of  talking 
with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  with  his  eyes 
narrowed  against  the  smoke.  His  face  had 
that  pale  look  of  destiny.  Naturally,  some 
of  the  men  said  it  was  from  malnutrition, 
but  I  think  it  was  caused  by  some  strange, 
sweet  sorrow.  The  Count  said  that  our 
crowd  was  suffering  from  mental  obtuse- 
ness.  He  thought  we  were  insensitive  to  the 
Finer  Things  of  Life  and  had  entirely  too 
many  inhibitions.  He  said  we  were  slaves 
to  the  life  of  fashionable  faubourgs,  and 
then  he  told  me  of  "son  chere  Paree"  and  his 
eyes  became  very  dark  and  liquid.  The 
Count  explained  that  he  had  a  "higher 
freedom"  and  that  we  were  merely  append- 
ages to  a  cultural  tradition. 

His  philosophy  impressed  me  so  that  I 
renounced  The  Family's  approval  and  went 
to  Greenwich  Village,  where  I  lived  and 
studied  art  under  some  friend  of  the  Count. 
I  never  did  see  much  of  him  after  that, 
because  he  married  Margot  and  eventually 
took  over  her  father's  textile  mills.  I  never 
understod  that  because  there's  no  one,  abso- 
lutely no  one,  more  totally  provincial  than 
Margot.  My  stay  in  Greenwich  Village  was 
positively  enchanting.  Oh,  youth,  youth, 
eternal  youth  and  lovely,  lovely  art!  You 
know,  it's  so  completely  inspirational  to  be 
among  people  who  are  uninhibited,  who  are 
spiritually  free.  They  don't  care  who  they 
have  for  friends  —  proletariats,  negroes, 
jugglers — just  anybody  so  long  as  they  con- 
tribute something. 

After  my  stay  in  Greenwich  Village,  I 


got  a  position  as  hostess  in  the  Julian  Levy 
Art  Gallery,  because  that  seemed  to  be,  for 
some  reason  or  other  which  I  have  never 
figured  out,  the  closest  communion  I  could 
have  with  art.  Julian  was  always  giving 
little  intimate  parties  to  sponsor  some  artist 
or  other,  and  all  the  people  of  the  lights 
and  glory  were  there.  Of  course,  by  right  I 
didn't  belong  because  everyone  who  came 
could  do  something  difficult  —  like  singing 
Javanese  folk  songs,  or  being  an  authority 
on  Tibetian  literature,  or  designing  theatri- 
cal masks.  Julian  always  asked  me  because 
he  had  to  have  somebody  who  could  just 
listen  and  be  interested  and  ask  questions 
of  those  intelligent  people  because,  you  see, 
they  always  liked  to  talk  of  Their  Work. 
And  then,  too,  since  Julian  was  sensitive  he 
always  wanted  a  good  setting  for  his  par- 
ties. His  apartment  was  one  of  those 
extremely  modern  things — all  chromium 
and  stripes,  large  expanses  of  mirror,  and 
furniture  that  was  low  and  full  of  oblique 
angles.  Being  artistic  Julian  said  he  needed 
something  in  the  setting  to  counteract  all 
this  brilliance,  so  he  invited  me  to  his  par- 
ties and  called  me  his  Asymmetrical  Bal- 
ance. Wasn't  that  absolutely  clever  of  dear 
Julian? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met  my  husband, 
Jim,  at  one  of  these  parties.  He  belonged  to 
that  group  that  Julian  called  the  Right  Peo- 
ple, and  Julian  liked  to  think  they  were  his 
friends.  He  always  invited  a  certain  number 
of  them  to  his  parties  because  it  gave  these 
gatherings  an  air  of  gentility  and  dignity. 
One  could  always  distinguish  the  Right 
People.  Their  clothes  belonged  in  no  finan- 
cial category.  They  were  very  classic,  of 
soft,  subdued  colors,  and  always  tweedy 
because  The  Right  People  had  country 
estates,  naturally,  and  commuted  to  the 
city.  Julian's  other  friends,  the  ones  who 
had  Their  Work,  said  they  just  couldn't 
bear  to  live  anywhere  else  except  in  their 
dear  old  New  York.  Their  clothes  were  ex- 
pensive but  not  expensive  enough,  and 
usually  they  were  rather  bizarre  to  show 
that  they  were  artistes  and  therefore 
eccentric.  As  I  said  before,  Jim  belonged 
to  the  Right  People.  He  was  from  Boston 
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and  went  to  St.  Anthony's  and  Harvard  and 
was  really  very  soigne.  When  I  met  him  at 
Julian's,  he  had  just  started  working  for  a 
brokerage  firm,  in  New  York  City.  The  way 
I  met  him  was  just  too  typical.  I  was  badly 
in  need  of  a  cigarette  at  that  moment, 
because  whenever  I  go  to  Julian's  and  mix 
with  his  interesting  friends  it  really  is  a 
strain  and  somehow  a  cigarette  always 
helps.  Everyone  was  discussing  Freudian 
psychology.  They  talked  louder,  and  they 
knew  a  good  deal  more  than  I  did  so  there 
was  no  need  for  me  to  speak.  Therefore,  I 
looked  around  for  a  cigarette  so  that  I'd 
have  something  to  do  and  wouldn't  look  too 
much  out  of  things.  Jim  happened  to  be  sit- 
ting next  to  me,  and  he  was  just  watching 
them,  entirely  untouched  and  not  amused 
by  their  company.  I  asked  him  for  a  cigar- 
ette; we  introduced  ourselves  and  started 
talking. 

"Mr.  Markham,"  I  said,  "you  shouldn't 
be  so  hard  on  these  people.  They  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  can  do  a  lot  for 
you." 

"Have  they  ever  done  anything  for 
you?"  he  said. 

There  was  really  nothing  very  stimulat- 
ing about  our  conversation,  but  I've  always 
remembered  it  because  it  was  so  typical  of 
the  kind  of  thing  Jim  always  says.  After 
that,  Jim  and  I  talked  to  each  other  more 
often  when  we  met  at  various  places.  When 
conversation  became  too  vital  and  about  two 
jumps  ahead  of  me,  I  always  turned  to  Jim, 
because  when  I  was  with  him  I  could  do 
just  what  I  wanted.  We  invariably  talked 
of  nonessentials,  and  that  was  Jim's  fault. 

You  see,  Jim  belonged  to  a  pattern.  He 
had  a  type  of  mind  that  fitted  this  pattern, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  very  satisfied  with 
it  and  didn't  want  to  change.  He  went  to  St. 
Anthony's  and  it  was  written  in  his  voice 
and  manner  and  he  had  the  St.  Anthony  at- 
titude. Jim  didn't  go  to  just  a  boarding 
school;  he  went  to  a  first-rate  boarding 
school.  Then  he  went  to  Harva':-d,  and  he 
joined  the  club  to  which  all  St.  Anthony 
boys  belong.  When  he  finished  school,  he  did 
just  What  all  St.  Anthony  boys  do  —  he 
joined  a  brokerage  firm.  Jim  had  what  they 
call  school  spirit,  and  every  once  in  a 
while  you  could  tell  by  his  reactions  to  dif- 
ferent people  and  incidents  what  school  he 


had  gone  to.  His  parents  had  serene  and  set 
faces.  They  lived  in  a  suburb,  naturally,  and 
every  year  they'd  go  up  to  the  lake  for  the 
summer.  Jim  couldn't  escape  from  that  pat- 
tern, or  at  least  he  didn't  want  to.  Certain 
beliefs  and  attitudes  have  been  instilled  in 
him  by  his  parents  and  the  school  until  now 
he  has  their  type  of  mind  and  not  one  of  his 
own.  So,  you  see,  Jim  talked  of  nonessen- 
tials bceause  he  really  didn't  know  what 
the  other  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  people 
thought  about.  I  used  to  be  just  as  stereo- 
typed and  unaware  as  Jim  was.  I  made  my 
debut  and  did  all  the  usual  and  expected 
things.  That  is,  I  did  them  until  I  met  that 
fascinating  Count  who  changed  me  com- 
pletely, but  completely.  Ah,  youth,  youth, 
eternal  youth  and  lovely,  lovely  art!"  When 
I  first  met  Jim  at  Julian's  party  I  saw  mar- 
velous, perfectly  marvelous  possibilities  for 
reform.  Of  course,  just  by  the  very  look  on 
his  face  I  could  tell  that  he  disapproved  of 
my  friends.  As  I've  told  him  numerous, 
simply  numerous  times  since,  these  people 
are  artists  and  so  are  naturally  strange  and 
unpredictable.  That's  the  positively  fascin- 
ating part  of  it!  They  really  have  some- 
thing to  contribute,  and  I  can't  understand 
why  Jim  doesn't  think  so.  So,  you  see,  it 
was  all  Jim's  fault  that  we  talked  of  non- 
esesntials. 

Later  on  I  went  out  to  dinner  with  him 
occasionally.  When  people  began  seeing  us 
together  they  just  took  us  for  granted,  and 
we  were  always  invited  to  the  same  places. 
We  gradually  drifted  toward  marriage 
because  I  suppose  that's  what  we  were 
expected  to  do. 

It's  really  terribly  hard  to  write  cleve?, 
clever  words  about  my  life  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  because  they  are  crowded  all 
together  with  so,  so  many  fascinating  ex- 
pe'^iences.  Back  in  the  thirties  our  dear 
children,  Richard  and  Cynthia,  were  born. 
Of  course,  Jim  lets  me  take  all  the  credit 
for  raising  them  because  I  did  it  • —  and 
single-handed,  too.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly 
sure  that  they  weren't  raised  in  the  same 
atmosphere  that  Jim  and  I  were.  It  was  just 
too,  too  stuffy.  When  we  were  born  we  were 
immediately  enrolled  in  the  right  schools, 
we  always  went  to  Friday  afternoon  danc- 
ing classes,  we  had  to  learn  how  to  play 
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tennis  and  ride,  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
girls  in  our  crowd  made  their  debut  and 
the  boys  had  to  attend,  the  girls  joined  the 
Junior  League  and  were  supposed  to  be 
intensely  interested,  we  were  taught  there 
were  certain  things  we  shouldn't  talk  about 
and  that  there  were  certain  people  we 
couldn't  have  as  friends  because  it  just 
wasn't  right.  Oh,  our  life  was  too,  too 
"groovy".  So  I  took  over  the  raising  of  the 
children.  Naturally,  Jim  and  I  disagree 
about  their  upbringing;  he's  utterly  stolid 
and  only  thinks  about  unimportant  things, 
like  bills  and  money.  For  instance,  he's 
very  cynical  about  that  progressive  school 
they  attend.  He  wants  the  dear  things  to 
learn  about  spelling  and  that  awful  long 
division.  The  school  believes  that  they 
shouldn't  be  made  to  study  subjects  they 
don't  like.  They  want  the  children  to  be 
imaginative.  And  then,  he  worries  about  the 
eight  hundred  dollar  tuition.  Jim  is  really 
very  quaint.  He  thinks  the  children  are 
abnormal  because  the  other  day  he  caught 
Richard  taking  the  toilet  apart.  I  explained 
to  him  that  they  were  studying  drainage  at 
school  and  that  dear  Richard  is  just  an  in- 
quisitive child;  they  teach  him  at  school  to 
find  out  things  for  himself.  He  also  thinks 
it's  very  unusual  that  a  ten  year  old  girl 
likes  to  cut  up  her  dolls  instead  of  playing 
with  them,  but  that's  simply  because  Cyn- 
thia is  vitally  interested  in  surgery.  I  try 
to  explain  to  Jim  that  the  children  are 
developing  from  within.  Their  school  calls  it 
free  choice.  I  don't  exactly  understand  the 
whole  theory,  but  it  sounds  perfectly  de- 
lightful ! 

.,  Somehow  there  never  has  been  time  to 
do  all  the  lovely,  lovely  things  I've  planned 
to.  It  seemed  that  whenever  I  finished  one 
problem,  there  would  always  be  something 
else.  I  would  have  to  entertain  Jim's  busi- 
ness friends,  or  pitch  a  tent  for  Cynthia  to 
live  in  because  she  was  studying  about  the 
Navajo  Indians,  or  humor  the  cook  and  let 
her  read  hands  at  my  dinner  parties  be- 
cause she  was  interested  in  palmistry.  Jim 
says  he's  always  worrying  because  he  never 
can   tell   what's  going  to   happen    at    our 


house.  I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  him 
because  my  friends  say  that's  what  makes 
me  so  interesting. 

As  you  know,  everything  I've  written 
in  this  life  history  hasn't  been  entirely  com- 
plimentary of  our  Alma  Mater,  but  I  have 
been  totally  sincere  and  I  believe  in  being 
completely  modern,  but  completely. 

I  put  down  my  pen  and  clipped  the 
pages  together.  Then  I  heard  Jim  open  the 
front  door  and  come  into  the  living  room. 
I  walked  in  to  meet  him. 

"Jim,  darling,  you're  late.  Please  don't 
sit  down  and  read  the  paper  because  we're 
supposed  to  be  there  at  six-thirty." 

Jim  had  already  let  himself  down  slow- 
ly into  his  big  chair.  He  looked  up  as  he 
smoothed  out  the  paper. 

"Whe^e  are  we  going  to  dinner  tonight?" 

"Oh,  Jim,  Jim,  Jim.  I  told  you  we  were 
going  to  the  Harper's.  Don't  try  to  pretend 
you  don't  remember.  Come  on  now,  darling, 
and  get  dressed.  I've  laid  your  clothes  out." 

Just  as  I  started  toward  the  bedroom, 
Richard  burst  in  the  door  and  knocked  two 
books  off  the  table. 

"Richard,  dear,  please  look  where  you're 
going." 

"Hey,  Mom.  Tell  the  maid  to  put  an 
extra  place  on  the  table.  Homer  Regan  from 
school  is  coming  home  for  supper." 

"Who  is  Homer  Regan?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  Mom,  you  never  listen  to  anything 
I  tell  you.  He's  the  negro  boy  in  our  class 
who's  teaching  us  the  African  tribal 
dances." 

I  stood  there  in  a  daze.  It  was  unbeliev- 
able, simply  unbelievable  that  the  school 
would  allow  negroes  to  attend !  I  knew  it 
was  progressive,  but  not  that  progressive. 
Why  the  very  idea  ...  I  simply  couldn't 
understand  why  dear,  sweet  Richard  would 
do  a  thing  like  that.  Inviting  a  negro  .  .  . 
Why,  I'm  very  modern,  but  that's  just  too, 
too  much.  I  looked  toward  Jim  hoping  he 
would  say  something,  anything. 

But  Jim  was  still  in  his  big  chair 
doubled  up  with  laughter. 
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Man,  at  Last  Conquerable 
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start  pouring  in — you  might  be  able  to  stock 
up  a  dozen  or  so  matching  lipsticks. 

If  they  have  you  on  the  march,  too,  Enna 
Jetticks  are  made  for  tramping  millions 
of  extra  steps,  and  both  shoes  and  feet  can 
take  it  without  a  whimper  when  you're  in 
"America's  smartest  walking  shoes." 

And  if  it's  making  a  soldier's  leave  hap- 
pier you're  wanting,  it's  relatively  simple 
with  the  witchery  of  the  rare  fragrance  of 
Indiscrete  perfume.  It  practically  guaran- 
tees true  love  and,  at  any  rate,  will  hold 
him  smell-bound  until  you  get  that  line  1-A. 
Dana's  Tabu  is  "Hard  to  manage",  but  the 
pluggers    failed    to    modify    the    adjective 


further.  You  might  try  it  just  to  see  what 
they  really  mean. 

So,  the  ways  to  a  man's  heart  are  num- 
erous. The  problem  now  evolves  into  a 
matter  of  finding  time  to  retire  from  the 
social  whirl  long  enough  to  do  justice  to 
these  sure  aids  to  beauty.  But  think  not  I 
have  written  this  with  a  Murine  gleam  in 
my  eye,  and  hasten  to  your  corner  drug  so 
you,  along  with  the  other  countless  thous- 
ands of  satisfied  customers,  can  inflate  both 
lungs  to  say  with  a  languishing  sigh — "I 
was  so  glad  I  was  wearing  my  Woodbury 
powder  when  he  proposed!"  I  have  quoted 
of  course! 


Ah  Men! 

Continued  from  Page  10 


coke  one  day  and  behold  a  salty  seaman 
with  big  shoulders,  crew  cut,  caps  slapped 
sassily  on  the  back  of  his  head,  consuming 
his  third  beer  and  still  standing,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  is  V-12  Tom  of  the  Navy 
men  on  shore  leave  from  the  tanker  Hamp- 
den-Sydney.  The  men  of  the  bell  bottomed 
trousers  and  coats  of  Navy  blue  are  much 
too  experienced  to  bother  with  the  triv- 
ialities of  being  smooth.  V-12  Tom  seems 
to  prefer  jitterbugging,  probably  to  fit  in 
with  his  "men  of  action"  pose.  His  line  of 
character  varies  with  the  individual  but  you 
eventually  find  yourself  discussing  one  of 
two  subjects,  beer  and  boodle. 

From  the  halls  of  Montezuma  to  the 
shores  of  Tripoli,  the  fame  of  the  U.  S. 
Marines  has  spread  and  every  individual 
member  of  the  Corps  absorbs  full  respon- 
sibility and  pride  for  all  the  exploits.  This 
gives  Mike  Marine  a  supreme  assurance 
that  he  is  better  than  everyone  else — on  his 
face  comes  a  look  of  scorn  for  all  lesser 
beings  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  belong  to 
the  U.  S.  M.  C.  The  regular  uniform 
is  comparatively  inconspicuous,  decorated 
only  with  dark  metal  buttons  and  insignia 


and  three  rows  of  shiny  silver  riflery  med- 
als. The  dress  uniforms  are  now  allowed 
only  in  small  doses,  which  is  fortunate.  The 
concoction  illuminates  the  streets  as  it  goes 
by.  The  sky  blue  trousers  are  decorated  with 
a  red  stripe;  the  jacket  of  navy  blue,  sedate 
in  itself,  becomes  startling  when  adorned 
with  brass  buttons,  the  riflery  medals,  and 
chevrons  edged  in  a  bright  orange.  In  order 
that  the  Marines  shall  stand  out  at  night  as 
in  daylight,  the  ingenious  tailor  who  de- 
signed this  masterpiece  added  a  white  hat, 
white  belt  and  white  gloves.  He  should  be 
immortalized  as  the  boldest  man  in  the 
world  for  he  dared  produce  something  ut- 
terly difi'erent  and  bizarre.  So  Mike  Marine 
with  his  dazzling  uniform  and  smug  smile 
struts  on  down  the  street  and  you  find 
yourself  thinking  up  excuses  to  follow  in 
his  direction. 

But  here's  to  the  wartime  wolves, 
who  have  either  before  them  or  behind  them 
the  realities  of  the  war.  Here's  to  all  the 
G.  I.  Joes,  Jake  Joizys  and  Oscar  Okla- 
homas,  the  Air  Corps  Als,  the  V-12  Toms, 
and,  Mike  Marines  in  the  service  for  Uncle 
Sam. 
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Cross  Current 

Continued  from  Page  13 

"What  happened?  Couldn't  you  do  any- 
thing?   He  was  all  I  had,  Tom,  all  I  had." 

"There  was  nothing  I  could  do,  Doris.  It 
was  hopeless  from  the  beginning." 

"Hopeless,  but  I  don't  understand.  I  — " 

"Frank  was  insane,  incurably  insane.  He 
is  much  better  off,  and  you,  Doris,  should 
be  thankful  he's  gone." 

"Why,  Tom,  you  sound  as  if  you're  al- 
most glad  he's  dead.  In  fact, — I  wouldn't 
doubt  that — "  she  stopped. 
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"You  wouldn't  doubt  what?",  Tom  ques- 
tioned. "Answer  me,  Doris,  you  wouldn't 
doubt  what?" 

"I  wouldn't  doubt  that  you  killed  him. 
You  always  had  queer  ideas  about  which 
people  were  fit  to  live.  Frank  used  to  say 
so  himself.  Yes,  I  believe  you  did  kill  him. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy.  Just  a  slip  of 
the  knife.  No  one  would  ever  question  your 
skill.    Not  such  a  great  doctor!     Not  you!" 

Doris'  hys'eria  was  getting  beyond  con- 
trol. She  turned  and  stumbled  toward  the 
door. 

You'll  pay  for  this,"  she  threatened. 
"What  happens  to  me  now  doesn't  matter, 
but  I'll  see  that  you  pay  for  Frank's  death." 
And  now  Tom  lies  in  the  other  room, 
murdered.  The  papers  tomorrow  would 
regret  the  death  of  a  great  surgeon,  a  great 
humanitarian. 

Yet  for  all  the  lives  he  had  saved,  he  had 
taken  one  purposely.  Some  would  have  said 
that  he  was  right  to  end  the  existence  of  one 
hopelessly  insane.  .  But  who  was  to  draw 
the  line?  Who  knew  how  far  his  philosophy 
of  life  might  take  him?  No  matter  how 
great  a  surgeon  he  was,  did  he  have  the 
right  to  decide  who  should  live,  and  who 
should  die?  Right  or  wrong,  I  feel  that  I 
will  be  forgiven  for  my  sin.  Before  the 
police  arrive,  I  shall  raise  this  pistol  to  my 
heart  and  end  the  life  of  Tom's  murderer. 
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a  creamery  should  have  and  is 
possible  to  get  in  these  distress- 
ing times  of  war. 


Miss  Pedigo  told  of  the  other  animals  in 
the  smallest  of  continents.  When  asked 
about  snakes  she  told  of  harrowing  experi- 
ences on  the  jungles'  edge  where  she  was 
stationed.  "One  rainy  night  we  were  driving 
back  to  camp  and  suddenly  we  saw  in  the 
road  ahead  a  huge  python  stretched.    We 
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proceeded  very  cautiously  to  drive  over  it 
— cautiously,  because  one  of  them  can  very 
easily  overturn  a  car.  But  we  were  lucky ; 
this  one  was  too  full  of  his  dinner  to  be 
aroused. 

"Dogs  wear  shoes  in  Australia,"  Miss 
Pedigo  said.  "The  sands  are  so  hot  and  the 
place  so  filled  with  cactus  that  a  piece  of 
camel  skin  is  tied  around  their  feet.  And 
when  a  camel  is  wounded  they  just  sew  a 
patch  on  him  as  you  would  a  dress." 

In  speaking  of  the  boys  she  worked  with, 
Miss  Pedigo  was  most  enthusiastic.  "They 
are  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide,"  she  said, 
"and  their  hearts  are  of  pure  gold.  I  remem- 
ber one  night  soon  after  my  arrival  there 
we  had  a  raid.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
where  the  main  switch  was  to  turn  the 
lights  out,  and  it  was  a  little  boy  who 
claimed  that  he  was  'the  best  darn  plumber 
in  the  whole  state  of  Indiana'  who  went 
around  and  unscrewed  the  bulbs  for  me. 

"They  all  called  me  'Phyl'  or  'Merry- 
legs'.  I  don't  believe  that  some  of  them  ever 
knew  the  rest  of  my  name.  And  they  loved 
to  tease.  Most  of  the  boys  there  were  North- 
erners and  they  really  ribbed  me  about  the 
way  I  talked.  And  they  took  such  an  inter- 
est in  fixing  up  the  club.  My  pride  and  joy 
was  the  orchid-filled  patio  which  they  filled 
with  orchids  .of  every  size,  variety  and  hue 
from  the  jungles. 

"I  really  consider  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  boys  from  every  station  of 
life  the  greatest  privilege  of  my  life,"  Miss 
Pedigo  said  several  times.  "It's  taught  me 
a  lot  and  revived  any  faith  I  had  lost  in 
human  nature." 

And  evidently  the  boys  considered  work- 


ing with  her  a  privilege  and  a  treat  too,  for 
they  recently  have  named  one  of  the  large 
bombers  "Merrylegs"  for  their  Phyl.  She 
received  word  of  this  just  about  the  time 
she  was  to  have  tea  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in 
Washington,  and  when  she  was  pinned  down 
she  admitted  that  she  was  more  excited 
about  the  bomber  than  she  was  about  tea  in 
the  White  House. 

"And   I   received   a  telegram   from  the 
boys  a  few  days  later,"  she  said.  You  mig" 
be  interested  to  know  they  wired,  that  'Mer- 
rylegs is  now  busy  pasting  the  merry  hell 
out  of  the  Japs'." 
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Honest?  Why  I  wouldn't  believe  that 
man  if  he  were  saying  his  prayers. 

And  why  not  team  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Ida  Lupino  in  a  commercial  movie  advertis- 
ing ^^tamin  pills. 

I  wouldn't  mind  having  a  G.  I.  shoe  on 
my  foot,  but  I'd  hate  to  have  a  man  in  it. 

He  certainly  has  a  way  with  women — 
his  way! 

Dumb!  That  girl  isn't  even  good  moron 
material. 

Everytime  he  opens  his  mouth  he  puts 
his  foot  in  it — which  doesn't  crowd  his  foot 
at  all. 


He's  so  flop-eared  he  looks  like  a  taxi 
with  both  doors  open. 

He  was  a  sheepish-looking  wolf  in  of- 
ficer's clothing. 

He  got  too  serious — I  had  to  give  his 
ring  back. 

He's  what  you'd  call  a  "Woo-tenant." 

She  has  as  much  sex  appeal  as  a  fire 
extinguisher. 

— Elizabeth  Goodwin 
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Chesterfields  are  milder  and  better-tasting  for  the  best 
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